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“Selim sat beside him, motionless, soundless."—Chap. V. 


Tara of the Tents 


CHAPTER I 
In Sight of the Palms 


Miles upon miles in every direction the brown desert 
lay in rounded billows of sand. How hot it was! The 
day’s journey had never seemed so long to Tara, though 
he had spent all of his fourteen short years in just such 
wayward wandering as this. It was the middle of the 
afternoon and old Selim, the camel-driver wholed the 
caravan, had been telling the lad for the last hour that 
they were nearly to the Garden of Ahmed, toward which 
they had been traveling for so many days. 

‘T do not see it,’’ said Tara somewhat crossly, as 
Selim, from his seat in front, tried to point out to him 
something far away toward the southwest. 

“It is there,’’ said Selim quietly. ‘‘Allah be praised 
for a’safe journey!”’ 

For half an hour longer the great, dusty-brown camel 
upon which Tara rode with Selim and a load of tent lug- 
gage paced steadily along over the hot sand. Behind 
him, in a long, irregular line, ten or a dozen others fol- 
lowed awkwardly, each with a driver and a load, and 
usually with a passenger or two stowed away among the 
baggage. Beyond them, out of reach of the dust made 
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by the shuffling feet of the foremost beasts, there swung 
along at a smooth and even gait a camel of more slender 
and active build, carrying on his back a canopied seat 
richly hung with curtains which kept out the fierceness 
of the sun. Near this animal a man rode on a large and 
handsome bright bay horse, and close behind him another 
horseman led a beautifully formed young mare of a pecu- 
liar roan color. A number of other riders brought up 
the rear, the last ones keeping some distance behind and 
scattering over the desert in all directions as though to 
watch for enemies. 

‘There! There!’’ cried Tara at last, pointing eagerly. 
‘‘T see the palms, and there is the shade we have longed 
for these many days. Let us hasten, Selim; old Flat- 
foot is so slow.”’ 3 

“It is not for us to be first, thou knowest,’’ replied 
Selim, drawing the beast a little to one side and halting. 
‘Here come the horsemen and with them the Sheik 
Zufad, thy father. And here is Lyra herself; look how 
fresh she is.’’ The man on the handsome bay had loosened 
his rein and with a dozen of his horsemen was sweeping 
to the front of the caravan. The beautiful roan mare, 
Lyra, kept close to the bay, her slender neck arched, 
throwing the long silky mane back like acloud. Her 
head was high, her eyes bright and expectant, and the 
sand was hardly marked by the imprint of her delicate 
hoofs, so lightly did she move. In spite of the heat and 
the long journey, her smooth, satiny skin was clean and 
free from dust. 

‘In the name of Ares!’’ exclaimed Tara, bending over 
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to look at her closely. ‘‘How is it that Lyra ean lJook 
as fresh as a filly from the *wady-pasture after such a 
trip as today’s?”’ 

“It is in the blood,’’ said Selim, nodding his head 
sagely. ‘‘They say that her foremother of two hundred 
years ago was the daughter of a star.’’ 

“She is a star herself for brightness and beauty,’’ said 
Tara, watching the horsemen as they rode on toward the 
grove of palms. 

‘Thou wilt go to thy mother now?’’ inquired Selim. 

‘Not yet,’? replied Tara, looking back to the camel 
carrying the houdah, or curtained seat. ‘‘She has Hima 
and Ahad with her—and I would rather stay here.’’ 

Selim smiled gravely. The son of his master was a 
great favorite with the leading camel-driver, and he liked 
to have the lad with him. As for Tara, there was no 
member of the whole tribe for whom he felt so much 
affection as for this quiet old man who could tell him 
the names of all the stars and knew how to find his way 
anywhere in the limitless desert expanse that was all the 
home he had ever known. Tara was a little afraid of 
the Sheik, his father; and the lady Aldissa, his mother, 
had the two younger children, Hima, the nine-year-old 
sister, and Ahad, the baby brother, to take her attention. 
So the boy Tara, for whom life was beginning to hold 
many mysteries, lingered more and more with the white- 
bearded old man, half servant, half leader, who could 
answer his questions and had patience with all his fancies. 


1, Wady-pasture. Inthe Arabic, wadi or wady means a river 
or valley ; a ravine through which a stream flows; also an oasis. 
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‘‘Praise be to Allah,’’ cried Selim again as the camel 
stood stolidly waiting the word to go on, ‘‘we will be 
first at the well. And look what a fine strip of soft, rich 
soil—enough for a crop that shall feed men and beasts 
abundantly. There will be trouble, though, 1 doubt 
not,’’ he went on, shaking his head. ‘‘The tribe of Kura 
has started for this oasis, and we will have to measure 
lances with them to keep it.”’ 

“T am not afraid,’? boasted Tara contemptuously. 
“The tribe of Kura, indeed! A pack of cowards and 
thieves! Let them hear the name of Zufad and they will 
be off like the ! kites when the lion claims the feast.” 

Selim did not look convinced. ‘‘They are of the kind 
that hunger makes desperate, and they outnumber us 


two to one.”’ 
‘“T heard my father say—’’ began Tara, but a long, 


shrill call from the paim grove interrupted him. ‘‘There!’’ 
he cried eagerly, ‘‘we can go now. There is the trumpet 
of Damar, and all is safe.’’ 


1. Kite. A bird of the hawk family, some species of which 
are scavengers and live on dead animals. 
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Wie ee ee 


Setting Up the Tents. 


CHAPTER II 
The Camp in the Garden of Ahmed 


“Set the tent here,’’ said Zufad, striking his spear-shaft 
into the soft ground in the shade of a group of palms. 

Three or four women dragged up a bundle of heavy 
poles and untied the rough rope that bound them and 
had held them to the side of the pack camel. Four of 
these were set to form the corners of a square and in the 
center was placed a taller one. Over these was then 
stretched a coarse, striped cloth woven of goat-hair. On 
the ground which made the floor of the tent the women 
spread strips of rough brown canvas, and on these a 
carpet of the most beautiful colors and weaving. One 
corner of the tent was then hung with rich, soft curtains 
like those on the canopied seat where the lady Aldissa 
and her children had ridden. 
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Zufad, his hands folded in the loose sleeves of his red 
and white striped haik, or long cloak, watched the work 
critically. By an occasional nod he directed the placing 
of the furnishings, which consisted for the most part of 
a few cooking utensils, a great wooden water-bowl, two 
or three large platters, his own shield and arms, and a 
carved wooden stool ortwo. These in place, he motioned 
one of the men to set his great spear firmly in the ground 
before the tent door. : 

The driver of the graceful brown camel which had 
carried the lady Aldissa then brought his charge to the 
doorway, sharply commanding him to kneel. 

“Thy dwelling is ready, my beloved,’’ said Zufad, lift- 
ing his wife gently from her seat among the curtains. 
‘‘And here are the little ones. Is not Tara with thee ?”’ 

‘He hath not been with us all day,’’ said Aldissa fret- 
fully, stretching her cramped limbs and yawning wearily. 
‘‘He rideth with old Selim, Isuppose. He is forever 
talking of him.’’ 

“Selim will not hurt the lad,’’ said Zufad shortly. 
“Here are thy serving women to attend to thy wants. I 
must go to see that Lyra is well cared for.’’ 

‘Tt is always Selim,’’ said Aldissa pettishly. ‘‘I think 
he knoweth too much about the stars and such things. He 
keepeth Tara’s head too full to be good for any boy, with 
his talk of seasons and winds and how to tell when the 
seeds should be planted. As if Allah did not take care of 
all that!”’ 

Zufad slowly made his way to the other side of the 
well, where, in the shade of another group of palms, the 
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men were busy unpacking the camels’ loads and the wo- 
men were setting the ruder tents for the rest of the cara- 
van. Four poles covered with anything that came handy 
made a shelter good enough for the tribespeople, but at 
one side, in the choicest location, a larger tent was being 
raised, similar except for its furnishing to the one erected 
for the Sheik’s own family. Here Zufad found Tara, 
busily directing the shaking out of the grass-bed and the 
staking down of the wooden water-trough which were 
for the comfort of the beautiful mare. Nearby stood 
Lyra herself, her soft muzzle dripping with the cool water 
which was being given her a little at a time that she 
might not do herself harm by drinking too deeply after 
the hot journey. 

“See that nothing is forgotten,’’ said Zufad to his son, 
well pleased that he was taking upon himself so much 
authority. 

The boy turned his bright, dark face toward his father. 

“Is she not a prize?’’ he asked, stroking Lyra’s soft 
neck with his long fingers. 

‘“‘There is not another like her among all the tribes,’’ 
replied Zufad proudly. ‘‘See that she is well guarded. 
And then thou wilt do well to go to thy mother. She 
hath missed thee.’”’ 

The quick dark was closing down before the last tent 
was done. Night does not linger on its way in the desert 
as it does in the gentler lands of green hills and valleys. 
The supper of dried dates, lentils covered with butter 
and goats’ milk was hastily prepared and eaten, and in 
the clear starlight the travelers gathered to rest a little 
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before going to sleep, and to talk over the events of the 
long journey. 

‘Ts it true that the tribe of Kura hath started for the 
Garden of Ahmed?’’ inquired the lady Aldissa anxiously 
of her husband as they watched the slow settling down 
of the busy camp. 

‘‘So said a runner from Zais whom we met this morn- 
ing. Thou knowest this is the best location this side of 
the great valley, and maketh the best harvest for the 
season’s work. It is no wonder that they should start to 
take possession of it as soon as they heard that the tribe 
of Askad had left for the great oasis of Hassan, where 
the eastern tribes are gathering. But thanks to my long 
friendship with the Sheik Askad, we had the first news 
of their going and the first claim on the fertile Garden 
of Ahmed.’’ 

“It hath been a hard journey,’’ said Aldissa wearily, 
putting up her hands to shut out the sight of the camp. 
‘Wilt thou call my women to make my couch ready?”’ 

‘‘Assuredly. Then I must see that all is well with 
Lyra. If those thieves of Sheik Kura’s tribe were to rob 
us of all else we should still be rich with our daughter of 
the stars.”’ 
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CHAPTER III 
Under the Stars 


Selim, the camel-driver, had pitched his tent a little 
apart from the rest. Very rude was the shelter he had 
made to keep off the heavy dew of the Arabian night. 
Over the four corner poles was thrown his own dark 
brown abba, a large cloak of woven hair which served 
him as blanket, tent or wrap, as occasion demanded. On 
either side of his lean, dark face fell the loosened folds 
of his white turban, which had been fastened by a band 
of twisted halfa, or coarse grass, but was now unbound 
and pushed away from his high forehead. Near the well 
in the center of a clustering group of palm trees a little 
party of women lingered, leisurely filling their skin 
water-bags and bathing their faces, which had been stung 
for days by the fine, blinding sand. One, whom they 
called Safra, was taller than the rest and wore her bara- 
can, or loose wrap, in a little different style, showing 
that she had originally come from another tribe. The 
two upper corners were brought together at the top of 
her head and fastened with a long, wooden pin, instead 
of being crossed and bound with braided halfa as were 
those worn by the women of Sheik Zufad’ s tribe. Her 
hair, coarse and very black, was cut straight across her 
forehead just above her eyebrows. Her piercing dark 
eyes turned restlessly, taking in every movement of the 
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camp with apparently idle curiosity. Especially did she 
seem to watch the guards who had been ordered to keep 
watch before the tent of Lyra, as they stretched them- 
selves out to rest after the tiresome day. 

‘‘Safra, as they call her, is a queer thing—a queer 
thing,’’ muttered Selim, watching the little group about 
the well. ‘‘Where was it she told us she had lived—in 
the tents of Barzad, or of Salik? But by my faith in 
Allah she looketh like none of them. Where have I seen 
such a necklace—amber, with black horn beads between? 
And see how she lifteth the baracan over her face, as if she 
was not used to wearing it. It hath been so long since 
she came that she should have made friends with our 
women, but they seem to want none of her. And how 
closely she watcheth the tent of Lyra; but that is not 
strange, for few tribes have such a treasure.’’ 

‘‘That is true, Selim,’’ laughed a soft voice, as a slim, 
brown hand gave a playful twitch to the loosened head- 
dress. 

“My Tara,’’ said Selim, looking up at the lad fondly. 
“T might have known thou wouldst have stolen off to the 
tent of the old camel-driver, for the stars never tell so 
many secrets as they do at the Well of Ahmed. There is 
much for thee to learn—much that old Selim can teach 
thee. It was for that—but there is time enough for the 
tale by and by. Sawest thou ever a nightso beautiful?” 

“Even old Flatfoot seems happy. See how he grunts 
and wallows in the sand’’ responded Tara. 

All about the camp the hobbled camels lay, most of 
them great, motionless lumps, but some, which had car- 
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ried the heavier loads, still restlessly rubbing the galled 
marks of the rough rope harnesses that had fastened on 
their burdens. Old Flatfoot, Selim’s special charge, was 
the largest of the train and the worst in disposition, a 
spiteful, treacherous brown beast that would obey no 
voice save that of his driver and of Tara himself. He 
had formerly been a mehari, or runner, but was so un- 
trustworthy that the Sheik had thought to punish him by 
degrading him to the ranks of the jemal, or pack animals. 
In spite of the heavy work, he still kept the slender 
limbs and light, swinging gait of his youth. 

‘‘Thou hast promised to tell me of Antares,’’ said Tara 
at last, laying his hand coaxingly on Selim’s knee. ‘‘See 
how brightly he shineth yonder in the west, just above 
the desert. My mother says I was born under Antares, 
so I should know all I may about him.’’ 

‘We all need to know of him,”’ said Selim absently, as 
he looked toward the vivid star just showing above the 
horizon. ‘‘Antares bringeth peace, and safety, and good 
harvests. It is time the barley was in the furrows, and 
the beans and eggplants should already be showing down 
in the green plain below the palms. We must get the 
men to work in the morning—there are many to feed and 
the time goes fast.’’ 

“But Antares—dost know the legend of Antares?’’ 
urged Tara again. 

‘‘Assuredly,’’ replied Selim, rousing himself from his 
thoughtful mood, ‘‘else how should I wear this?’’ 

He pulled at a slender cord which hung about his neck, 
drawing out of his bosom a peculiar green stone cut as a 
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seal. Looking closely, Tara could read in fine carved let- 
ters about its edge, ‘‘Selim, El Djined,’’ (Selim the Seer), 
a title bestowed by a learned body of men upon those only 
whose knowledge of the stars was deep and profound. 

“E] Djined!’’ repeated Tara in an awed yoice. ‘‘So 
that is why thou canst tell me about the stars. Doth my 
father know?”’ 

“No,’’ replied Selim, putting the trinket out of sight 
again. ‘‘And no one must know except thee. I must 
study many things more thoroughly first—there must be 
no mistakes. And I must teach, for in the teaching some 
flaw may appear in reasoning that seems perfect. Thou 
art only a boy, but thy mind is clear, and I have already 
tested thee. Thou art unprejudiced, and mayest serve to 
temper the too great bias of my own thought. What 
dost thou say, lad—wilt thou learn the wisdom of stars 
and sun patiently from the teaching of Selim El Hadji?”’ 

‘Will I?’ cried Tara eagerly. ‘‘As much need to ask 
the brooding desert lark if she will fly when the nesting 
time is over. It is what I have always longed for.’’ 

The boy paused, throwing back his head and gazing 
with wide, dark eyes into the star-set heavens that are 
nowhere so bright and clear as above the desert. It 
seemed to him as if he stood at the gate, demanding ad- 
mittance to the secret chambers of their mysteries. And 
old Selim, bent and silent and humble, was transformed 
into the wizard who held the key. For some moments 
he sat in almost breathless awe, until Selim, recalling 
him by a soft touch, said, with a long breath, ‘‘And now 
I will tell thee of Antares.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV 
In the Season of Antares 


The camp was stirring long before the sun had risen 
in the morning. It was such a relief to all that they had 
no long journey to make over the sands that no one 
grumbled even when Damar, the trumpeter, blew the 
three shrill blasts that sent every man to his work a full 
hour before the usual time. All knew that the coming of 
Antares in the sky meant the season for planting, and 
that there was much to be done if the seeds were to be 
got into the ground before the time had passed. 

Tara was everywhere, now watching the harnessing of 
the big, awkward pack camels to the queer little plows 
made of tough, forked branches tipped with metal, now 
helping Selim and Telzan, the chief plowman, mark off 
the bounds where each man must work, now scolding in 
rapid Arabic because Lyra’s breakfast had been delayed 
beyond the usual time on account of the hurry. Zufad, 
calm and haughty, directed the most important activities 
from the shady coolness of Aldissa’s tent, now made 
fresh and inviting by having strewn over the soft carpet 
a layer of moist wady-grass. Safra moved easily about 
inside, completing the arrangement of her lady’s few be- 
longings and now and then presenting to her a bowl of 
cool water from the well, sharpened and made refreshing 
by the addition of vinegar and spice. 
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‘‘What a treasure Safra is!’’ exclaimed Aldissa, as the 
tall woman retired to prepare her mistress’ breakfast of 
rice and meat. ‘‘But what strange eyes she hath. They 
see everything, even when she is not looking. Ido not 
like such eyes.’’ 

“She is a good servant,’’ replied Zufad absently, watch- 
ing the work being commenced on the farther side of the 
palm grove. ‘‘See how Tara orders the men about. He 
will make a good Sheik when my day is done.’’ 

‘I fear he will get hurt playing about that great camel 
he calls Flatfoot,’’ returned Aldissa anxiously. ‘‘See how 
he is flogging him. It will be Allah’s mercy if he is not 
killed.’’ 

‘‘Never have a fear that Flatfoot will do the boy a 
harm,’’ he said. ‘‘You should have seen the sulky 
brute obey him this morning when even Selim could do 
nothing with him. No one else in the whole tribe could 
have got him into harness before a plow, badly as we 
need every beast’s work. But Tara only gave him a 
sharp word, and flung the camel-stick heartily against 
his ribs, and he was ready to do his duty with only a nip 
or two at Telzan, who stood too close.”’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps Allah will take care of him,’’ said 
Aldissa, with a shrug of her shoulders and a quick, up- 
ward turn of her palms in the prayer sign. ‘‘What of the 
horses—Lyra and thy great bay Aldan? It was a hard 
journey for us all.’’ 

‘Lyra is not quite herself this morning,’’ returned 
Zufad, looking worried. ‘‘Safra says she knoweth arem- 
edy of herbs that will cure her quickly. She will not tell 
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me what it is, and saith I must let no one know of it or 
the charm will not work. She is to give it to Lyra in her 
drink just as the stars rise tonight. I would I could ask 
Selim—but there! I should not have told even thee; see 
that thou keepest the secret well. Safra is strange and 
freakish and may work the charm for evil instead of good 
if she is not given her own way.’’ 

At that moment the sun’s first rays came flashing down 
across the desert, making dark purple shadows under the 
palms. The sands far beyond, billow after billow, caught 
up the light, turning to wonderful grayish pinks and 
greens under their heavy dew. The patches of halfa that 
showed their dull coloring far down the little wady, the 
valley of what had once been a stream, gleamed glori- 
ously for the moment but soon lost their radiance as the 
heat dried the clinging drops of moisture left by the 
night. A desert lark rising from one of these patches, 
dropped a clear, flute-like song back to earth as he rose 
above the palms. 

Selim had left the plowmen some moments before the 
sun’s first light appeared, and, beckoning to Tara to fol- 
low him, returned to his tent. There, breathlessly stoop- 
ing over a water-jug that had a tiny opening at one side, 
they waited for the edge of the sun to appear above the 
horizon. 

“‘Now!’’ cried Selim in a strange, awed voice, as the 
rim came clear above the dawn’s violet shadows, ‘‘be 
very careful in thy count, lad; we must know just how 
many drops will flow before the last edge of the sun 
appeareth.’’ 
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He tipped the water-jug so that the fluid began to ooze 
out, drop by drop, counting each one as it fell. 

‘‘There are two hundred and eleven—as we have made 
it so many times,’’ said Tara, straightening up as Selim’s 
upflung hand gave the signal to stop. 

‘It must be right; but we will count it again tomor- 
row. In the meanwhile let the water drip until the sun 
rises again, that we may measure it and see how many 
times the sun covers the breadth of his own disk in his 
daily journey.”’ 

‘Seven hundred and twenty times said yesterday's 
measure,’’ cried Tara eagerly. 

‘Yes, but we must be sure—sure. And it taketh many 
measurements to make sure of anything. We must be 
patient, and miss no chance. No one else hath ever 
thought of a way to measure the disk of the sun and his 
daily path—and we must make no mistakes.”’ 

‘‘Then I may tell my father?”’ inquired the lad. ‘‘He 
would be proud that the honor might come to our tribe.”’ 

‘‘Not yet—not yet,’’ interposed Selim hastily. ‘‘There 
are greater things to study first.’’ 

‘And I may help?”’ 

‘‘Thou mayest help,’’ said Selim, smiling gravely down 
into the eager face. 
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CHAPTER V 
In the Tent of Lyra 


‘‘Thou shalt see,’’ said Safra to the Sheik as the two 
took their way toward Lyra’s tent just as the swift dark 
fell over the desert. 

Zufad looked at the tall, dark-faced woman keenly. 

“Thou art sure?’’ he asked. ‘‘Remember, it meaneth 
thy head if any harm comes to Lyra.”’ 

‘My head shall fall a willing forfeit if my plans mis- 
carry,’’ returned Safra, but in the dusk Zufad did not 
see the strange smile that played about her lips in pecu- 
liar contrast to the earnestness of her words. 

Taking a handful of glittering ornaments from the 
folds of his brown abba Zufad held them up to catch the 
last dim light. 

‘These shall be thy reward if thou dost not fail,’’ he 
said. 

Again that peculiar smile that the Sheik could not see. 

‘‘My master’s gratitude is enough,’’ said Safra gravely. 
‘‘T shall claim no further reward.’’ 

‘*And thou sayest thou must be alone till the turn of 
the night?”’ 

‘‘Surely—else how could I know whether the charm 
was working? The herbs obey no command but mine, 
and the presence of others, even at a distance, disturbs 
their force. There must be no one near.’’ 
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“It shall be as you say,’’ returned Zufad. 

Together they entered the spacious tent where the 
beautiful roan mare stood at her manger, her eyes, usu- 
ally so bright with greeting for her master, dull and 
heavy and her head drooped over her uneaten supper. 
Zufad passed his hand lovingly over the silken flank and 
down the curve of the soft neck. Lyra laid her slender 
head against his arm with a pathetic little moan, as of a 
child in pain. Zufad turned to Safra with an appealing 
gesture strange in the proud Sheik who usually spoke in 
a voice of command. 

“‘T will double the reward,’’ he said in a choking voice. 
‘‘My Lyra—my daughter of the stars—so swift of foot 
and enduring—so gentle and full of affection—’’ 

He could say no more. Safra made no reply, but be- 
gan to crush in her hand the herbs she had brought in 
the folds of her baracan. They gave off a pleasant, spicy 
odor as she placed them in a great bowl of water and 
stirred them about. 

‘“‘Let no one come near till the turn of the night,’’ she 
said as Zufad slowly turned to leave the tent. ‘‘Other- 
wise I can not answer for the safety of thy treasure.”’ 

‘It shall be as you say,’’ promised Zufad, going out 
to order the guards to another part of the camp. 

Though he passed close to Selim’s tent in the darkness 
he did not notice it, nor did he see the eager eyes of the 
dark-faced boy who lay close to the flap of the one where 
Lyra stood in the dull light of a brazen oillamp. Inside 
Safra moved quickly and quietly, every few moments 
moistening the mare’s lips with the fluid from the bowl 
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where the crushed herbs were soaking. Then the light 
went out and the lad crept back to Selim’s tent. He 
knew that Lyra was not well, as did all the tribe, for so 
important a thing could not be kept secret, and guessed 
that Safra, who was famous for such skill, had under- 
taken to cure her. The only thing he could not under- 
stand was why his father had sent away the guards. 

In a low voice Tara told Selim what he had seen. 

‘It seemeth well,’’ he said, though a trifle doubtfully. 

“Pray to Allah that it be well,’’ answered the old man 
grimly. ‘‘I have remembered where I have seen a neck- 
lace such as Safra wears, and it was in the camp of 
Kura.’”’ 

Over the brown breast of the desert the silence lay 
like a blanket. Tara, his mind full of the wonderful 
teachings of Selim, fancied he could almost hear the 
stars moving on their steady way. Gradually, as his 
eyes became accustomed to the dimmer light—for the 
first fall of the dark in the desert is so sudden that the 
dim starlight counts for nothing until the eyes become 
accustomed to it—he could make out the outline of 
Lyra’s tent, and those of the tribespeople, and, farther 
away, of the one where he knew his father waited with 
an anxious heart, praying for the safety of the tribe's 
chief treasure. Selim sat beside him, motionless and 
soundless, his face buried in the folds of his brown abba, 
his mind a million miles away among the stars. 

All at once a very small ray of light crept out of Lyra’s 
tent. Tara imagined he could hear a step moving about. 
Stealing carefully back to his former post he was just in 
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time to see a figure in the white linen tunic and striped 
haik of a horseman mount the roan mare, now alert and 
quivering with eagerness, and dart through the doorway 
and out across the desert like an arrow. | 

‘Safra is trying if Lyra be truly cured,’’ was Tara’s 
first thought, and for a moment he waited, expecting to 
see horse and rider come flashing back into the tent. 

Then Selim’s words, “‘It was in the camp of Kura,”’ 
and the strange facts that the guards were gone and that 
Safra had donned a man’s clothing, struck him with a 
new fear. He ran back to Selim, arousing him with a 
shake of the shoulder. 

‘“‘Lyra is stolen,’’ he cried, with a quick breath like 
asob. ‘‘We must call my father and the guards.’”’ 

Selim started up, the stars and all their mysteries for- 
gotten in this startling news. 

‘“‘Go,’’ he said briefly. ‘‘Tell the Sheik Iam saddling 
Aldan and Damar’s pigeon-blue mare Ophis. They are 
the swiftest in the tribe, but if Lyra be truly recovered 
nothing can overtake her.’’ 
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“Tara tried afterward to tell of that wild ride.” 


CHAPTER VI 
Across the Desert 


Sheik Zufad took the desert trail with his heart full of 
bitterness and revenge. With him rode Damar, the trump- 
eter, the best horseman of the tribe after the Sheik him- 
self. Others followed on horses that would have been 
counted as fleet as the wind had they not been riding 
against Aldan and Ophis, both born of the same mother 
as Lyra, and almost her equal in speed and endurance. 
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Tara watched them go, pointing out the way he had 
seen Safra take. He begged earnestly to be allowed to 
follow, but his father refused shortly, though kindly, 
knowing that the journey ahead of them was long and 
difficult, and might end in serious conflict. Selim told 
them in a few brief words of his suspicions, and at the 
name of the supposed tribe of Safra the horsemen 
straightened in their saddles with fierce fire in their 
eyes, and looked to their girths and reins, and to the 
balance of their long spears. 

‘‘The tribe of Kura—the tribe of Kura,’’ muttered the 
old camel-driver; ‘‘thieves and robbers, even to its 
women.’’ And then a sudden suspicion crossed his mind. 
“‘Thou sayest Safra wore the white tunic?”’ he asked. 

‘Yes; she looked like a man,’’ Tara replied. 

‘‘Safra is a man—we were so blind we did not guess; 
a man sent by Kura, the Sheik of thieves, to steal the 
jewel of the tribe of Zufad. And for this we have lost 
Lyra, the pearl of the desert.’’ 

Tara turned away, his heart hot with anger and torn 
with grief. ‘‘I wish I were a man,”’ he stormed, clinching 
his long, brown fingers. ‘The tribe of Kura should pay 
dearly for its trickery.’’ 

As Tara turned away into the darkness he stumbled 
over the legs of Flatfoot, asleep at the end of his tether. 

‘Up, up, idle one,’’ he cried impatiently. ‘‘Of what 
use are thy long legs except to trip hastening feet ?’’ 

The old camel grunted and drew up his feet. As he 
did so a daring thought flashed into Tara’s round, black 
head. He would mount this sullen brute and follow the 
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men. If he could not overtake them, he would at least 
meet them as they returned with Lyra, which he had not 
the least doubt they would speedily do. He knew the 
general direction in which the camp of Kura was sup- 
posed to lie, and knew that even if he should miss the 
way the old camel would be likely to bring him back to 
the Well of Ahmed. 

Tara hastily loosened the tether rope and twisted it 
into a noose which he slipped over the animal’s nose. 
Snatching a camel-stick he leaped astride the awkward 
beast’s long neck just as Flatfoot lurched to his feet. 

At first he thought he would shout to Selim as he went, 
but fearing the old man would put a stop to his wild 
journey concluded to get out of the camp as quickly as 
possible. This was easy in the confusion, for men were 
running hither and yon in the starlight and women were 
wailing loudly. So the slim lad on the big brown beast 
was entirely unnoticed as he took his way out into the 
stillness of the desert night. 

“‘A-i! A-a-i!’’ he called sharply, plying the long stick 
vigorously. ‘‘They say thou hast been a mehari, thou 
great lump; now let us see how fleet of foot thou art.’’ 

Old Flatfoot, throwing up his gaunt head and sniffing 
the cool air delightedly, seemed to understand what was 
wanted of him. Farther and farther at each stride 
swung out the long, slender limbs, and tighter and tighter 
held Tara’s wiry fingers to the long hair of the shaggy 
neck. The thrill of those old days when he had raced 
down desert ways with urgent messages from camp to 
camp seemed to take possession of the great brute. The 
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load was light, the night was cool, he had been freshly 
fed and watered, and the long desert lay level before 
him. Flatfoot seemed to forget the shame of his dull 
days as a jemal, and was once more Katehan Mehari, 
fleetest camel in all the tribes of Arabia. It hardly 
needed more than a slight touch of the guiding rein now 
and then to keep him true to his eastward course, and 
Tare found no need to call out the sharp word of haste, 
even if he could have found breath enough to have done 
so. With his long neck stretched forward and his great 
lips drawn back from his teeth in the frenzy of his ex- 
citement, the big beast careened through the night, while 
the little boy clutching grimly to his rough coat strained 
his eyes through the starlight to try to catch a glimpse 
of the fleet riders who had gone on ahead. 

Tara tried afterward to tell of that wild ride. He 
vividly remembered just how the dawn came up, quick 
and bright, making the creeping purple flush across the 
sand that he always loved to watch. He even remem- 
bered how the great foot of the camel spoiled the deli- 
cate tracery of a lizard’s path across the sand just as the 
sun rose. 

But he could not remember where and when he felt 
the first warning of the ‘“‘gible,’’ the gentle wind that 
blows for hours, always becoming more oppressive and 
tiresome as it gradually strengthens until at last it brings 
with it great clouds of hot sand and becomes a threaten- 
ing whirlwind of destruction. 

When daylight came the sky was clear and blue; by 
noon it was of the color of brass, and the air was filling 
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with flying grains of sand. And still Tara rode on, his 
eyes and throat smarting, his arms and legs trembling 
with the long strain, his heart pounding furiously against 
his ribs with the burden of heat and weariness. Yet he 
never thought of going back. Somewhere on ahead 
were Lyra, and his father’s horsemen, and the tribe of 
Kura. He must go forward. 

All at once Flatfoot gave a groan and came down upon 
his knees. Tara tried to dismount, but rolled stiffly over 
upon the hot ground. The camel quickly stretched him- 
self out at full length, his eyes and nostrils drawn tightly 
shut and his head burrowing into the sand. 

At last Tara saw with terror what was upon him—the 
dreaded sandstorm of the desert. Drawing his linen 
tunic tightly about his head he crawled up as close to 
the camel’s side as he could get, to let the great brown 
body break the force of the driving sand as much as it 
would. How it roared and swirled about them! He 
vaguely thought of the tales he had heard of lost caravans 
and the terrible experiences of those who had escaped 
with their lives. Flatfoot moved a little, with a faint, 
whimpering noise, and then lay very still again. 

Then Tara found himself thinking of Selim, and his 
wonderful tales of the stars and the sun. He seemed to 
feel the cool air of the night‘as it settled over the sleep- 
ing camp in the Garden of Ahmed. He wondered 
whether Lyra had been given a good supper, and if the 
men had forgotten to tether any of the camels. 

And then he remembered no more for a long time. 
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CHAPTER VII 
After the Storm 


Flatfoot stirred uneasily at last and raised his head 
from its burrowed nest in the sand. The movement 
roused Tara. At first he could not think what had hap- 
pened. He seemed to be just waking up from a long 
sleep in his mother’s tent under the palms. 

He lay quiet a few minutes, his senses and memory 
gradually returning. Flatfoot moved again, and then he 
remembered where he was—huddled close against the 
side of a big, brown camel many miles from the Garden 
of Ahmed. How the sand had swished and whirled 
about them! But it was quiet now, and he no longer 
felt the beating of the stinging grains. 

What was that? Tara thought he must surely be 
dreaming still. It sounded like a soft whinny from close 
above him. Something nudged him lightly through the 
blanket of sand. Again came the coaxing whinny. How 
much it sounded like Lyra. Could it be possible— 

With a great effort Tara drew his body out of the drift. 
How stiff and sore he was! He wanted to lie down and 
go to sleep again, but he must find out where that 
sound came from. He drew his tunic from about his 
face and rubbed his smarting eyes. There were stars in 
the sky now, and the clear air felt cool and grateful to 
his parched skin. He opened his mouth and drank it in 
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by great gulps. Then he tried to get to his feet, but fell 
back, panting and weary. 

A soft nose brushed against his cheek, and he turned 
to see something that made him forget everything else 
and bound to his feet in spite of his weakness. Stand- 
ing in the starlight, her slender head drooping above 
him, her dainty, pointed ears turned forward and her 
large eyes almost speaking her gladness at finding him, 
stood Lyra herself. 

“Lyra Lyra!’’ he cried, throwing his arms about her 
neck with a sob. He did not even wonder how she 
could have got there; all he thought of was that the 
search was ended and the pride of the tribe of Zufad 
saved from the treachous thief. 

Flatfoot had struggled up out of the smothering sand 
and stood shaking the fine grains out of his shaggy coat. 

The sight of him recalled to Tara the fact that he had 
a long and difficult journey yet to make before he could 
be sure of Lyra’s safety. He must get home as soon as 
possible, for who could tell what might happen to a lad 
alone on the desert with two animals of such value? 
There were many thievish tribes besides that of Kura, 
and Safra, from whom Lyra seemed to have escaped, might 
be searching for the prize somewhere not far away. 

But how was he to get them home? He could not 
leave Lyra to follow, that was certain, and he knew that 
the camel would not do so. Then he thought of the long 
rope by which the plowmen guided the beasts in the 
field at work. Flatfoot was used to obeying the word 
and rein of his driver, and why could he not be driven 
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from Lyra’s back as well as from the plow-handles? The 
tether rope that had served as a halter was too short, so 
Tara lengthened it out by tying on strips torn from his 
tunic. A very slender rein it made, but the camel was 
tired and the lad trusted that he would not be hard to 
guide. At last all was ready, and Tara, with a sigh of 
relief, drew himself painfully to the back of the roan. 

But now a new difficulty was in the way. He could 
not tell which direction to take. The storm had drifted 
great sand dunes where there had been none before, and 
he had lost all idea of the direction from which he had 
come. The desert spread out alike on every side, with 
no sign of travel in all its trackless waste. Tara felt 
himself helpless before this new terror. ‘‘Oh if Selim 
were only here!’’ he cried. 

The thought of the old man reminded him of what 
Selim had taught him of the mysteries of the stars. He 
knew where to find most of them, and how they looked 
from the tent under the palms. Throwing back his head 
he studied the sky intently. Yes, here was Aldebaran, and 
there the shining cluster that always pointed to the north. 
And yonder, hanging like a gem low on the edge of the 
darkness was Antares, his own star, as if set there on pur- 
pose to lead him straight home tothe Garden of Ahmed. 

It was at the close of the next day that Selim, pacing 
anxiously up and down before his tent and looking with 
straining eyes far away over the desert, discerned a tiny 
speck moving against the eastern sky. Leaning forward 
and shading his keen eyes with his hand he watched 
breathlessly. As it drew nearer he saw that it was a 
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lone camel followed by a single horseman. They moved 
slowly and painfully, laboring heavily through the sand. 
The big camel halted and stumbled as he came, and the 
horse’s head was drooping. But through all the dusty 
coat of sand that clung to them Selim knew them both. 

“By the grace of Allah, it is Lyra!’’ he cried. ‘‘And 
old Flatfoot with her! The wonders of the Almighty 
will never cease !’’ 

The camp was in a turmoil at once. Men and women 
flung up their arms and shouted and wept for joy. Some 
ran out to meet the wayfarers, while others hurried to 
make ready Lyra’s tent and a great trough of water for 
Flatfoot. Over and over they wondered how this strange 
thing could have happened, for they thought Lyra came 
alone with the camel. 

But as they drew nearer there could be seen lying 
across the horse’s neck a little figure in a torn linen 
tunic, the dark head drooping heavily against Lyra’s 
flowing mane. Two slender brown hands clutched the 
long hair of the mane limply. To one wrist was bound 
the guiding rein that was fastened to the camel’s head. 
Down the roan side of the mare trickled a tiny stream of 
blood from the cracked and swollen lips. 

It was old Selim who lifted the little lad tenderly from 
the horse’s back and laid him down on a soft bed of 
wady-grass in his own tent. A hundred hands were 
ready to help, but Selim sent them all away to look after 
the needs of Lyra and the camel, while he himself at- 
tended the boy. Aldissa must be told, too, for she had 
been frantic over the loss of her oldest son. 
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Aldissa came quickly to Selim’s tent, bringing her 
serving women to carry the boy to the more luxurious 


comfort of herown. But when the old man insisted that 
no one could care for Tara so well as himself, and that 
there was no other place where he would recover so 
rapidly, she yielded, and, sending away her women, re- 
mained to give what help she could. 

For hours Tara lay motionless in the death-like stupor 
of utter exhaustion. Gently they applied cooling cloths 
to the parched cheeks and swollen lips, covering the 
seared little body with healing oil and wrapping it in 
bands of fine, soft linen. Anxiously they waited and 
watched, now almost fearing the slight, fluttering breath 
would never come again, now assured by a slight move- 
ment of hand or eyelash that he still lived. And while 
they waited they thought of Zufad and his horsemen, of 
whom no news had come. Had they perished in the 
dreadful sand-storm, and could Tara give them news of 
his father when he wakened ? Selim moved and spoke 
with steady patience, trying to comfort the torn heart of 
the mother by holding out every hope he could think of 
for the recovery of her son and the return of her husband. 

At last the sleep that had seemed so like death gave 
place to a more restful and natural slumber. The strug 
gling, uneven breath began to come steadily and softly, 
and old Selim, his eyes tender with loving light, felt the 
strengthened heart-beats and knew the worst was over. 

“Go to thy tent and rest,’’ he said gently to Aldissa. 
“The danger is over; in a few hours Tara will awake.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
The Greatest Gift 


But Zufad came to tell his own story before Tara’s long 
sleep was done. The stars were high again when the 
horsemen who had swept so bravely out across the desert 
came wearily back, dry-lipped and staggering, to tell 
their pitiful story of loss and failure. For when Zufad 
collected his scattered band after the terrible onslaught 
of the sand-storm there could be found but seven of the 
twelve who had left the midnight camp to trace the path 
of Safra. Bowed with grief they turned back to the 
Well of Ahmed, sure that Lyra could not have survived. 

It was some time before the Sheik, worn and spent as 
he was, could be made to understand that Lyra was really 
back in her own tent alive and well, and that in some 
way his own son had found and brought her home. 

‘My son—my brave little son,’’ said the Sheik, his 
voice breaking with mingled sorrow and gladness as he 
bent over the quiet figure in Selim’s tent. ‘I swear by 
the grace of Allah that thou shalt have thy reward—thou 
shalt choose the greatest gift the tribe of Zufad can be- 
stow; only waken and live, for without thee the tents 
would indeed be desolate.”’ 

The story of Zufad’s men was soon told. They had 
just sighted the fleeing thief when the storm overtook 
them, and all thoughts of pursuit had to give place to 
guick plans for their owa safety. And after it was over, 
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and they had turned sadly toward home, they had found, 
almost buried in the sand, a body in a white tunic and 
striped haik, wearing a necklace of amber with black 
horn beads between. As they turned the swollen and 
blackened face to the light they knew it was Safra, and 
that their chase was ended. Of Lyra they could find no 
sign and gave her up as lost, thinking that in the wild- 
ness of the storm she had grown frenzied with fear and 
had rushed out into it to perish, as animals often did. 

It was a long time after Tara finally wakened before 
his mind grew clear again. As for Lyra, she was her own 
self again in a day or two, while Flatfoot, with the rugged 
endurance of all camels, was quite recovered after the 
first long drink at the well and a good feed of new grass. 

When Tara could be brought to his mother’s tent at 
last, and could sit up, white-faced and smiling, among — 
the crimson cushions of her couch, Zufad called all the 
people of his tribe together to share in his joy. 

‘It is just that thou shouldst have thy choice of re- 
wards, dear lad,’’ said the Sheik, taking Tara’s thin 
hands in his own. ‘‘Whatever thou askest is thine, even 
if it be Lyra herself, whom I have refused to kings.’’ 

‘‘Thou art kind,’’ said Tara gratefully. ‘‘I love Lyra, 
but I could not take her from thee, to whom she hath just 
been restored. And there are other things that I should 
like to ask—they will be far less for thee to give, but 
much greater for me to receive.’’ 

“Greater than Lyra?’’ exclaimed the amazed Sheik. 
‘What could seem greater to thee than the pearl of the 
desert, our daughter of the stars?’’ 
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‘J—J should like to have old Flatfoot,’’ said Tara, 
looking shyly into his father’s face. He knew how 
strange such a request would seem after the offered gift 
of Lyra. ‘He carried me bravely,’’ he went on, ‘“‘and 
had it not been for the shelter of his broad back in the 
storm I would have been lost, as Safra was and thy horse- 
men. I would have him given his old name, Katehan 
Mehari, and left out of the plowing. It is what I prom- 
ised him, in the name of thy gratitude.” 

“It is good to remember him who has been thy friend,”’ 
said Zufad gravely, ‘‘even though it be but an outlaw 
camel. Thou showest the quality of justice that must be- 
long to the man who will some day fill my place. Jam 
proud to know such has been in thy heart. It is most 
willingly granted thee to honor Flatfoot as thou wilt. 
But there must be some greater gift—a deed like thine 
must not be so rewarded.’’ 

Tara did not speak at once. He hardly knew how to 
ask for what his heart craved, which even Selim had re- 
fused to let him speak of. But his courage came back 
and he spoke up bravely. 

“T would choose a thing that will make great not only 
myself but the whole tribe of Zufad,’’ he said slowly. 
‘Tt is that one among thy servants should be given his 
proper rank. He would not let me speak before—but 
Selim El Djined has no place as a driver of camels.”’ 

“Selim El Djined?’’ exclaimed the Sheik. ‘‘How 
gained he that title? Come, I must know more of this.’’ 

Tara, his face aglow, told of the old man’s long years 
of study, of the green seal which was the mark of his 
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rank, of the wonderful things he had himself learned in 
the little tent of the camel-driver, and of the greater 
secrets they hoped to discover together. 

‘It is a great thing that the tribe of Zufad can claim 
Lyra, the daughter of the stars,’’ cried the lad, ‘‘but it 
shall be a greater to boast that we have conquered the 
secrets of the stars themselves, through the wisdom of 
Selim El Djined. Grant him but the time and place for 
study, and the fittings thy favor can give, and he will 
make the house of Zufad renowned even above that of 
Askad, greatest of all Sheiks. As for me—’’ he paused 
thoughtfully; ‘‘as for me, I only ask that thou wilt per- 
mit me to call him teacher, and to follow his steps as he 
wanders among the mysteries of the heavens.”’ 

Zufad was silent for along time. Then he beckoned 
to Selim to draw near, and laid the old man’s rough, 
brown hand on the thin fingers of the eager lad. 

‘Teach him well, Selim El Djined,’’ he said gravely. 
‘Through his choice of gifts he has proven that in him- 
self lies the greatest glory of the tribe of Zufad. It is a 
great thing to think of a humble camel’s faithfulness on 
such a day, and a greater to look out into the future for 
the glory of a tribe. Thy wish is thine, my son,’’ he 
finished kindly, looking down at the glowing, dark face, 
“‘because thou hast proven thyself worthy.’ 

‘‘And that is because of the wisdom of Selim,’’ said 
Tara softly, happy tears in his bright eyes. 

“It is because thou wast born under Antares, the star 
of peace and gladness and victory,’’ said the lady Aldissa. 
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